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One needs to live amongst such people to learn how very few, after all, are the real necessities of life, if we only rid ourselves of notions formed by habit and custom. In the office place, there may be a low kind of table which serves as a seat by day and a couch by night. A rug or two may be spread on the floor with a few cushions to lean against, whilst the walls may be adorned with a few pictures representing scenes in the life of Krishna. These pictures are gorgeous and grotesque native productions. They are painted on glass and can be bought in almost every fairly large bazaar. Occasionally a print or two may be seen, or a cutting from some English illustrated paper; but they appear very much out of keeping with the rest of the surroundings.
The bed-room furniture would not strike an English lady as having that air of snugness and comfort which is the charm of the European bed-chamber. It consists of a native cot, a box or cupboard for the safe custody of the more expensive cloths and jewels. On one side of the wall is a shelf and in the wall are a few niches for the native lamps. The lamp is usually a very primitive affair, being composed of a cotton wick lying in a saucer of oil. It is generally placed in some niche in the wall or on a simple wooden stand. A few native pictures on the walls represent scenes from the "Bama-yana," or some other one of the Indian - epics. A brass mug-shaped vessel serves for all the purposes of a wash-stand, and a few square inches of looking glass suffice for the finer touches of the toilet. The water from the brass vessel is poured from the left hand into the right, or is poured by an attendant. This applied to the face serves for ordinary' ablutions. The complete bath, in the absence of a river or tank, or other means of immersion, is taken by pouring water over the person from the same brass vessel. This is the usual mode of performing the toilet for